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Leadership and Points of View 


By LOUIS RATHS? 


ANY of the more important technical terms used in 
M our profession have undergone changes in meaning. 

These changes in meaning have probably reflected 
the changed philosophic outlook of people in the profession. 
Some important words or concepts have not, however, been 
reconstructed in terms appropriate to new perspective in the 
field. Such a word is leadership. 

The outstanding conflict of our time is represented by the 
clash between an outlook which is authoritarian, ruggedly indi- 
vidual and absolute in its standards, and reposing its faith in 
the élite of a population, and a philosophy which is flexible in 
its outlook and characterized by group activity involving com- 
mon concerns, great respect for human personality, and faith in 
processes of reflection carried on by groups in group situations. 
Does this conflict reveal itself in the differing meanings which 
various professional educators attach to the term leadership? 
Identification of these differences and the relationship of them 
to a controlling point of view may, it is hoped, help to clarify 
somewhat the confusion and result in changed school practices 
more consistent with an accepted democratic philosophy. 

Some in our profession associate with leadership the idea of 
prominence, of being “‘out in front,” of being chairman, direc- 
tor, manager, organizer, or “boss,” or being an executive of 
some sort. Along with this are hints of aggression, of domi- 
nance, of initiative, of persuasiveness, of dynamic influence, of 
“artful or subtle control” over people. There is in the picture 
cleverness, adroitness, shrewdness in saying the appropriate 
word and outguessing the other fellow. There are related 
notions of poise, speech, dignity, power, and similar terms. In 
the background of this thinking lurks “the man on horseback.” 

? The point of view presented is not necessarily that of any other member of the College. 
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This concept, you will note, personalizes leadership. Lead- 
ership, nearly all of it, is located in some person.’ To see it in 
action you look for the leader and watch him. Then you look 
at the group or crowd and see how they are taking it. He is or 
becomes an authority. He has or accumulates power. He comes 
to have answers. He sets standards. He creates situations for 
further expression of his own leadership. He takes the responsi- 
bility for a program. When he comes to a meeting, he usually 
comes with an organization of materials and ideas which he 
wants to “get across” to the others. He has thought the prob- 
lem through—so he thinks, and his pre-planning includes the 
answers. Not infrequently he has arranged for success of his 
plan before meeting time. He does this by consulting with a 
majority, or an influential minority, before the meeting opens 
and by securing pledges to support his predetermined ends. 

As he achieves this kind of success over and over again, a 
certain “halo” of leadership surrounds him. He begins to feed 
on the poison of power. Meetings are not successful when his 
ends or the ends of his allies are not the final products of the 
group discussion. With a long continuing success in achieving 
his ends, leadership in the particular community, institution, or 
committee is concentrated almost exclusively in the hands of 
this one person or a small clique. When he resigns, retires, is 
fired, or dies, there is a searching for another person who can 
and will do the sorts of things which he has done: assume 
leadership. And usually such leaders will be found when and 
where there are groups who wish to be led. 

Note another characteristic of this concept of leadership: 
power has been delegated by a group to some one person. The 
members of the group no longer have it. The leader represents 
them. Their power is now in him; it functions through him and 
is represented in his activities. All of this is consistent with an 
authoritarian outlook toward society. 

Note still another characteristic: the outlook on society is 
structuralized. The evaluator of leadership is compelled to 
look at the leader—to observe him closely. He then observes 
the group or crowd reactions. The participation by the group 
in considering the problem at hand, the interacting of individ- 
uals in the group with each other and with the chairman and his 


*In fact, the almost inevitable inference has been drawn by many in the profession. 
Teachers should emphasize “followership” for those many students who are not leaders. 
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with them are not noted. Eyes and ears are focused on a person. 
The absence of group interaction passes unnoticed. That is 
unimportant in this scheme of things. 


Wis significant changes occur in the meaning of leader- 
ship if one cherishes the democratic principles which were 
stated early in this discussion? A swing of about 180 degrees 
in terms of a value judgment. Much of the leadership thus far 
described would be judged as “not good,” “vicious,” “unwhole- 
some.” This would be a natural expectation in terms of the 
opposition between the points of view. 

What is implied by leadership when the term is used in a 
democratic frame of reference? What is good leadership— 
wholesome leadership? In the first place, the desired leader- 
ship is a group activity. It is reflected in the ways individuals 
interact in a group situation. 

What are some of the characteristics of this interaction 
which we call group leadership? When a problem has been 
brought up for discussion, issues such as the following might 
very well be touched upon by various members of the group: 
one individual might see certain values which are threatened in 
the problematic situation and think of ways of preserving them; 
another might ask to have immediate purposes further clarified. 
Still another might contribute to the discussion by seeing certain 
things which must be done if the problem is to come to a solu- 
tion; still other persons might suggest hypothetical courses of 
action which are implied in the situation. Others might 
point out individual and material resources available for effi- 
cient procedures; still others might anticipate consequences of 
various factors entering into the situation. Some would 
reflect on much of the discussion, summarize it, and suggest a 
synthesis of what has been proposed or project a still different 
course of action. After these kinds of issues have been raised, 
and not before, the group—as a group—is willing to come to 
some kind of a vote. To the extent that a group participates, 
shares in this process—to that extent, there is democratic 
leadership in that group. 

The reader will note that the contrast here is not between 
accepting the chairman’s decision and the mere voting of a 
group. Emphasis has been placed upon what happens before a 
vote is taken. Emphasis has been placed upon giving every 
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member of the group or committee the opportunity to express 
his values and his intelligence in the consideration of the imme- 
diate problem. Furthermore, emphasis has been placed upon 
the point that the individual’s contributions shall be made in a 
group situation—not restricted to the time when he is chairman 
and is in front of a group. The reader might very well ask why 
any greater value should be placed upon a decision arrived at 
by a group over a period of some several hours of discussion, 
if the plan developed was identical to the one which the 
chaiman could have brought with him and presented at the 
beginning of the meeting. Our answer, of course, is that we are 
interested in more than end products. It is not only the solu- 
tion of a problem which concerns us—it is also the method of 
the solution. We are always interested in the development of 
students and of committee members. We are interested in the 
plan, too, but not at all in the despoiling of any single individual 
with more power. Moreover, any particular student is not to 
be thought of as an individual who is fighting the world. At 
the moment, he or she is in a class of age mates and may belong 
to a club or a boy scout troop or the campfire girls. Later on, 
he or she may be in a fraternal club or a professional society or 
in trade or professional associations or community clubs or a 
trade union. Under the older concept of leadership, that of 
power delegated to a leader, he would always be under the 
domination of every spellbinder who might come along. Lead- 
ership, you see, was confined to individuals who act as leaders. 
And as our schoolboy goes out into group living, he continues 
to look for leadership from those who are in front. He con- 
tinues to want to be shown. If, however, our student learns in 
group situations in school to reject that individualized, chair- 
manized concept of leadership, if he recognizes it as a group 
product, as the interacting of ideas of his friends when they are 
in a group situation, if he learns to cherish this arrangement of 
society, then he will want to see policy-making take place in 
group situations where these processes are employed in arriving 
at conclusions which affect group living. 

Why is it better to have these policies emerge from group 
thinking? Because sharing in processes is intimately associated 
with sharing in responsibility. Those who take part in shaping 
policy are more likely to take part in the application of those 
policies to the tasks at hand. The thinking process carries 
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through to action. Furthermore, most people will agree that 
the welfare of the country cannot rise above the participating 
intelligence of the masses who make up our country. The 
chosen few leaders may be good, but it is only when many, 
many more participate that the impact will be observed in a 
developing social intelligence. It is only as we increase the 
participation of large groups in policy-making that significant 
changes will occur in the people in our society. 


I THERE, then, no distinction to be made between leadership 
and thinking in a group situation? To the extent that 
“thinking” is comprehended as planning, as including the no- 
tion of values and convictions and goals, then, of course, there 
is only one great distinction—the distinction between individ- 
ualized thinking or individual solutions and socialized thinking 
or co-operative thinking in group situations. Ordinarily, of 
course, thinking is judged as intellectual, involving little or no 
emotions; and all too frequently it, too, is developed in indi- 
viduals for whatever ends each individual is pursuing. 

If this interacting group activity involving planning and 
courses of action flowing from those plans is the desired end, 
what could be done to achieve more of it? There are some sug- 
gestions which seem to contribute much to the success of such 
group activity. In the first place, the problems which come up 
for discussion must be considered important by the group. In 
the second place, the problems must be such that many differing 
solutions are possible, depending upon the values of different 
people, the immediate purposes they have, the resources avail- 
able, the costs involved, the applicability of courses of action 
at the moment, and so forth. In the third place, the develop- 
ment of group leadership will be considerably strengthened if 
the decisions arrived at by the group are accepted for trial and 
so applied. How frequently have groups been asked to partici- 
pate in the solution of a common problem only to have the 
leader neglect these considerations and forge ahead with what 
he thinks should be done. Here is a rejection of faith in intelli- 
gent processes. Here a group has gone through a consideration 
of ends and means and resources and probable consequences and 
their considered judgments are waved aside by some little 
“leader” who knows better. 

The question will surely be raised, Should there not be posi- 
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tions of leadership? The answer is an emphatic no. No one 
wants to delegate his leadership to somebody else. We do not 
want to lose control of our social arrangements. We want to 
participate in policy-making. What do we want administrators 
to do then? The answer is simple. We have one or more jobs 
which we want them to do. We want them to do those jobs as 
best they can. We want them to come back to our group and 
report on the job which was assigned. We want to retain our 
group leadership, and we want to discuss their reports in the 
ways already outlined, and our decision, when we make it, will 
be preceded by a full discussion of all the issues which we can 
see are relevant. In choosing an individual for appointment to 
an important job we obviously think in terms of his competen- 
cies for that job. Jobs requiring insight into human relations, 
jobs which demand the kind of planning indicated here will 
not be well carried out by people who do not possess these 
abilities. This, however, is merely a re-statement of our funda- 
mental point about the idea of leadership: that appointees to 
jobs will be competent in carrying forward the obligations of 
those jobs and will act as colleagues to those with whom they 
work in pushing that job forward. 

When we elect a government officer we really do not elect 
him to represent us. We should choose him for the job which 
is open. He may or may not represent us. We want him to do 
well the job which is assigned to him. We should retain the 
leadership in our group to retire him if we think he is not doing 
the job well. To the extent that we think of him as “our 
leader,’ to the extent that he has won from us our leadership, 
to that extent we are beginning to lose control of our social 
arrangements. 

Will we do that with everything? Shall we delegate noth- 
ing? The answer is again that we shall not delegate leadership. 
We shall delegate lots of things; we shall ask chairmen, other 
committee members, and people outside our group to do lots of 
things, but we shall never think of that as abdicating the leader- 
ship which is ours as a group. We want always to be in a posi- 
tion to advise further or recall these people to whom we have 
assigned jobs. In other words, we do not want to abdicate our 
own leadership. Nor do we want to place anyone in such a 


®The Russians call Stalin “Our beloved Leader” and Hitler is, of course, “Our 
Leader” to the Germans. Perhaps this represents an added warning to those of us con- 
cerned with leadership.” 
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position of power as will make it impossible for our group 
leadership to exert itself. 


HERE does the classroom teacher fit in this scheme? Do 

we not look upon her as a leader? Well, if we do, we 
are doing some violence to this concept of leadership expressed 
here. If we think of the teacher as having certain jobs to do, 
then we can think of her as one who has responsibilities similar 
to those already assigned to our executive, and we can also think 
of her as a colleague of the children whom she teaches. In that 
sense, she thinks co-operatively with them on these problems 
which have varieties of solutions. She, like the chairman, and 
like every member of the group, has the obligation to give the 
best she has in terms of philosophy and reflective thinking 
toward the solution of the problem which is up for considera- 
tion. One of her jobs may be to push this concept of group 
leadership wherever and whenever she can—and this job, 
among many others, has been given to her by a society that 
wants to go in that direction. Where she is not doing this job 
well, the group which employed her retains its leadership to 
the extent that it can evaluate her work, suggest ways of im- 
proving it where that seems needed, or ask her to withdraw 
from a position which demands competency in this particular 
area. It does not follow from taking this position that the 
teacher allows control to pass over to the children. That does 
not follow at all. Her professional obligations are jobs which 
society expects her to fulfill. What is appropriate in terms of 
student problems and student discussions is dictated in terms of 
the conception of what that job is. It does not follow that the 
teacher has no decisions to make, nor does it follow that if she 
makes decisions she is, therefore, “the leader.” Leadership can 
and should function in that group of children. 

Sometimes the chairman or the principal or the superin- 
tendent or the teacher or the dean is in such a strategic position 
that he can see things happening concerning the whole institu- 
tion which no single teacher or employee can see. Frequently, 
this responsible person makes many explorations of new 
ideas, has suggestions for a reorganization, for introducing new 
functions, for eliminating old ones. In one sense, we can think 
of these things as jobs which we have assigned that person to do. 
In another sense, we might have assigned these exploratory 
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functions. We should want that responsible officer to report 
back to our group where this co-operative thinking process in 
terms of goals and means and consequences shall again take 
place. Here we have the opportunity to exercise group leader- 
ship again and review the jobs which have been carried forward 
to whatever stage of completion. Our executive officer is there- 
fore something besides an administrator. He is our colleague, 
too. He joins with us in the solution of problems which he 
himself has raised. He has the obligation to express his con- 
victions, but so does every one of us in that group situation. 
His ideas may be accepted by that group, but they should be 
considered in the group. Every person in that group has the 
obligation to share in the solution of that problem, and it is 
every person’s obligation just as much as it is that of the 
chairman or the dean or the principal or the superintendent. 
Our faith lies in this process of arriving at conclusions. 

Will the course of action flowing from such a group con- 
sideration always be the correct one and will it always work? 
Obviously, no. In terms of probabilities, however, we believe 
that the plan evolved by this process will be successful more 
frequently than that evolved by any single person. The plan 
will probably be more effectively applied by the group when it 
is a group product than if it emerged from some individual. 

What about minorities? If leadership is to operate in this 
group-controlled fashion, does this mean that dissenters from 
group decisions will be suppressed? Just the opposite: in the 
group they had the opportunity to present their views. Now, 
after the decision has been made, they have the right to press 
forward at every point, openly or otherwise, to convince other 
individuals of the wisdom of their dissenting opinions, of the 
fallacy of the majority decision, of the wisdom of adopting 
the dissenter’s policy. But, and this is important, dissenters do 
not have the right to put into practice policies which are contrary 
to the group’s considered conclusion. That is anarchy. 

What are some implications of this point of view for the 
classroom teacher? To the extent that training in leadership 
is made to depend upon the appointment of chairmen or 
assignment to “leadership” positions, the training is going in 
the wrong direction. If the teacher in her relations to any 
chairman communicates to him a sense of great personal 
[Continued on page 116 | 





Some Further Evaluations of a 
Field-Study Experience 


By WILLIAM J. JONES 


HEREAS a decade ago an annual trip to the local 
museum or art gallery with a school group was the 
principal, if not the only, school-sponsored field ex- 
cursion ever attempted, it has now become commonplace to see 
groups of students making community surveys, visiting fac- 
tories, viewing housing developments, studying legislative and 
judicial agencies in action, and otherwise substituting firsthand 
knowledge for vicarious experience. Field excursions for edu- 
cational purposes now range in extent from a jaunt to visit some 
local enterprise, taking but a few hours, to extensive travel 
courses sponsored by some schools which take several weeks or 
months to complete and involve thousands of miles of traveling. 
The values which grow out of such direct experiences often- 
times are merely taken for granted; it is simply assumed that 
desirable changes in attitude, habits of thinking, and ways of 
looking at life are brought about in the experience of the student 
by field excursions. Such assumptions should be regarded as 
hypotheses, and data must be collected to test whether desirable 
changes in pupil behavior actually result from field excursions. 
A recent issue of the EpucatTionat REsEARCH BULLETIN 
contains a description of some of the outcomes which resulted 
from a ten-day field study which thirteen high-school students 
of Morgantown, West Virginia, made in New York City in 
April, 1939. The appraisal of behavior changes in that article 
was largely in terms of the entire group, which returned from 
the trip with a clearer social outlook. Using the median as the 
measure of central tendency, the group became more liberal and 
consistent in its social attitudes, especially as they concerned 
problems of race, nationalism, and the meaning of democracy. 
There was also evidence that members of the group developed 
new social insights, had new interests stimulated, and had many 
of their preconceived notions upset. Many of the pupils seemed 
to be particularly impressed by slum, race, and housing prob- 
lems, but the quality and the direction of the changes which 
took place were different for each one who took the trip.” 
1 XIX (January 17, 1940), pp. 31-47, 58. 
99 
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This present report is intended to be a sequel to the pre- 
vious report which was largely in group terms. Two students 
have been singled out for study in this report. Their test results 
and other pertinent records will be analyzed, as a partial means 
for evaluating some of the individual behavior changes which 
following the trip. 


Oz of the four girls in the travel-study group, an Italian 
girl of seventeen and a Senior, provides an interesting case 
study. When the group conducted a panel discussion after their 
return to Morgantown, this girl elected to discuss “The News- 
paper Contacts of the Trip.” At that time she revealed some 
insights into the forces at work in society and said in part: 


We observed New York to be very news conscious. They read in 
subways and parks. On the streets, men with push carts—not boys— 
sell papers. Men and women, employed and unemployed, everyone had 
something in his hands reading. They seemed to be eager to know what 
is going on in the world today. . . . We got a clear picture of this vast 
organization which keeps the American people well informed and 
perhaps propagandized. 


Test results for this individual indicate some noteworthy 


patterns. Her liberalism with respect to social problems on the 
average is about 70 per cent, although in certain areas her liber- 
alism varies considerably from this figure. Concerning govern- 
ment regulation and control, for example, she was but 47 per 
cent liberal, being 51 per cent uncertain of her beliefs in this 
area. This high uncertainty about government ownership is 
unusual because she has practically no uncertainties in any of 
the other five areas measured by the scale-of-beliefs test. Fol- 
lowing the trip, however, this girl’s conservatism about govern- 
ment ownership jumped 11 per cent. This was accompanied by 
a corresponding decrease in uncertainty and an increased clarity 
of outlook in this area, as measured by an increase in consistency 
of 16 per cent. 

This pupil’s liberalism increased to the extent of 20 per 
cent toward questions about race and nationalism, while her 
consistency jumped from 50 per cent to 80 per cent concerning 
race questions, and from 75 per cent to 92 per cent in the area 
of nationalism. She, then, did not become more liberal in all 
areas—she became more conservative about certain social prob- 
lems and more liberal about others, increasing in consistency 
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about 20 per cent on the average regardless of the direction of 
the shift of her attitudes. 

The increased clarity of her outlook is further indicated by 
the social-problems test which shows that she became much 
more comprehensive in her thinking about social problems, be- 
ing able to give almost twice as many sound reasons for her 
social beliefs after the trip. Following her return she used not 
a single invalid or irrelevant reason to support her points of 
view. Her reasons, moreover, showed an increased tendency to 
support democratic principles (she chose democratic courses of 
action more often than anyone in the group) and fundamental 
human rights. 


H2 records on the interpretation-of-data test indicate that 
she is the best one in her group in that ability. “Before” 
and “after” comparisons, however, fail to indicate any signifi- 
cant shifts save an 18-per cent shift away from understatement 
and caution. This tendency seems to be consistent with the 
fewer uncertainties which she manifested on other tests follow- 
ing her return. Like the other tests, the nature-of-proof test 
revealed this girl as one whose uncertainties about important 
problems decreased after her return from the field study. Be- 
fore the trip, this girl was uncertain about 14 of the 21 assump- 
tions necessary for proof while the class median was 3. She was 
much more certain of the assumptions following the trip, 
recognized more of the crucial assumptions, and improved in 
her ability to evaluate the arguments for reasonableness. 

From her written reports on the trip come these comments: 


When we entered New York City I was really thrilled because I 
had heard and read so much about it, about the rapid pace of a New 
Yorker’s daily life, the excitement and glitter of the great metropolis. 
And yet, I don’t believe there was a member of our group who was so 
dazzled by the glamour of the city that he did not try to look at all he 
saw with an intelligent interest and make some mental interpretations of 
what he saw. 

As I stood on the roof of the R. C. A. Building, looking out across 
the city, as far as I could see there were tall, adjacently built structures. 
I thought of the Holland Tunnel, through which we entered the city, 
and the subways. To me they seemed symbolic of man’s progress—a 
triumph of modern engineering. I knew that somewhere down there 
were the numerous hospitals with their skilled surgeons and medical 
staffs, museums, libraries, fine schools, works of art. But still I thought, 
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all this and ignorance, too—racial prejudices, class dissension, social 
strife. With all man’s advancement and achievements there still exist 
conditions which seem inexcusable in modern America. The poor hous- 
ing, for instance. 

Not just a matter of blocks in Manhattan separated the “Park Ave- 
nuers” from the slum dwellers, but an ageless class division of the priv- 
ileged and underprivileged. Those who are fortunate enough to fall in 
the former class are not to be subjected to scorn by the less fortunate, 
Their position is surely a more desirable one than the other extreme. 
Why lower their station? But still, the underprivileged deserve more 
than pity. Elevating them to a higher standard of living is necessary 
before we can consider democracy operating successfully. 

There is something wrong in a society where we have an ultra- 
wealthy class and a poverty-stricken class. That something disappears in 
a society where we have a moderately wealthy class and a very wealthy 
class. I do not advocate pure financial equality but I believe that the 
economic scales are at too perilous an angle and that in a wealthy country 
like America the deplorable slum conditions need not exist. 

When private enterprise fails to provide satisfactory low-cost housing 
and the government undertakes to do so, I don’t call that competition. 
Private concerns aren’t even in that sort of game; how then could it be 
competition? 

That was the same way I reacted in regard to private industry. Be- 
fore, I maintained the opinion that the economic system of this country 
was sound and that only minor adjustments need to be made. Now I 
seem to feel that when big business holds back investments, thus creating 
an economic depression, and squabbles over paying high taxes that a more 
basic adjustment needs to be made. It was never intended that de- 
mocracy include a right of selfishness and when big business is dissatisfied 
with sharing its huge profit, other methods will be adopted. 

And so there is my reaction to one condition. Maybe I shall change 
my opinion as I learn more about the principles involved. I do know 
that one attitude I got from the trip was the feeling that in New York 
or West Virginia, or wherever I may be, I want to know more about 
the governmental problems of today. Before, conditions and problems 
in which I had only a passive concern, now interest me deeply and I 
intend to learn much more about them. Things which before seemed 
remote and separated now seem closely connected with my everyday life. 

The students whom we met from Lincoln School seemed alert and 
questioning of what goes on in the world today, and that along with 
their good English and culture was contagious to each of us who made 
the trip. 

The trip made me dissatisfied with the “indifferentism” which exists 
in my community and in too many communities in this country. It made 
me feel a greater urge for learning, for self-improvement, and for better 
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understanding of the social adjustments needed to any community. I 
think that closer fellowship, more humanitarianism is needed in every 
social order. 

Change is natural and constant and should come about naturally and 
constantly. I believe that America is going forward in this way. The 
trip made it possible for me to meet people and make contacts which gave 
me a more tolerant attitude. Anyone more prejudiced than I would 
have noticed more changes in his attitudes toward the Negro race. 

My attitude now is to work toward an education and to help bring 
about better understanding between different classes and races. 


The girl’s mother made this comment: “My daughter has 
come home with a much broadened attitude. I can tell you 


from my heart out that this experience has been a wonderful 
thing for her.” 


SECOND student, a seventeen—year-old boy, a Junior, 
wrote the following comments after his field experience: 


It seems to me, in order fully to appreciate liberty and democracy, 
one must first see something firsthand like this. Seeing these things 
firsthand, like we did, seems to bring you in closer contact with them— 
they mean more to you. Having this experience, you are not only 
willing to protect liberty, but also willing to fight for it. 

If the atmosphere of Philadelphia made me more conscious of 
political democracy, New York City made me more conscious of the 
needs for economic democracy. 

In New York I was greatly impressed by the lack of equality of 
economic opportunity. In New York I had the interesting experience of 
being able to see and know people who had many differences. I saw 


people who were members of the upper strata of society and the lower 
strata of society. 


In one of the talks which this boy gave after his return to 
Morgantown, he said in part: 


It seemed to me that the most interesting feature of our visit to 
New York was the attitude of the student toward current social prob- 
lems. The fact that there were so many liberal and progressive-minded 
students in a private school, such as the Lincoln School, surprised me 
very much. This is in direct contrast to the way students are thinking 
in our school. I think that this striking contrast is due largely to the fact 
that our students are not encouraged to think freely as individuals and 
members of a group. 


On the trip this boy became much interested in the several 
housing projects which he viewed. When given a chance to 
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choose and prepare a talk on some phase of the trip, he decided 
to criticize the housing projects which he had seen. His com- 
ments were as follows: 


While visiting the Greenbelt community in Maryland and the hous- 
ing project in New York City, I found there are several weaknesses in 
housing as carried on by the government today. I will base my conclu- 
sion on these three points: government housing is not practical; it is 
wholly inadequate; and it is not solving the real issue. The primary 
purpose of government housing is to provide reasonable rent, but I am 
afraid that the government has failed in this respect. This is true for 
two main reasons. The most important reasons are rents are too high 
and it has raised the standard of living but has not provided economic 
security. John [a fellow student] stated that rent in Knickerbocker 
Village is $71. People who can afford to pay $71 do not need aid from 
the government. The rents for most houses in government projects are 
high, and because of this we see that the people living in slums cannot 
afford to live in government houses. Is this solving your problem? I do 
not think so. Government housing raises the standard of living and the 
price of foodstuffs is very high. And again we see the government 
housing plan is defeating its purpose. It is not taking care of people 
living in slums. When the government tears down slums to build gov- 
ernment houses and people are crowded further into already crowded 
areas, government housing is wholly inadequate—tt is insufficient. ‘There 
are forty million people living in homes that do not protect their health 
and safety. It would be many generations before the slum problem 
would be remedied in this way. The cost of government houses per 
family is $8,000. The cost of taking care of the slum problem this way 
by building houses for all those who need houses would run into one 
hundred billion dollars. It seems to me that the intelligent way to attack 
this problem is to remove the cause—the breeder of slums. To cure 
disease, remove the cause of the disease. What is the breeder of slums? 
If people had decent incomes, they wouldn’t live in slums. If we could 
restore prosperity, we could make the greatest improvement. The hous- 
ing plan is a step forward, but it needs further study and explanation. 


It is not surprising to find that the test results rate this boy 
as the most liberal (83 per cent on the average) and the least 
conservative (5 per cent on the average) member of his group. 
Two interesting changes took place in his attitudes, as measured 
by the tests: first, his liberalism toward race problems increased 
from 80 per cent to 94 per cent, and this was accompanied by an 
increase from 60 per cent to 90 per cent in the consistency of his 
thinking about race questions; and second, there was a 1 5-per 

[Continued on page 116] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


College Entrance Skills 


KILLs are more important than knowledge for college ad- 
S mission. In taking this position we recognize that we cut 
across the generally accepted policy of admission agencies, 
which state requirements in terms of high-school subjects. The 
subjects differ more or less at random from college to college: 
some institutions weight foreign languages heavily; others 
insist upon biological and physical sciences; still others require 
only high-school graduation. But through all the patterns run 
the common design of knowledge as the essential requirement 
for admission. 

There seems to be no common judgment, however, about 
which of the subjects gives superior training. Mathematics has 
a clear case for engineering and a modicum of algebra for some 
of the college science courses. Foreign languages can be more 
rapidly learned in college than in high school. There is some 
consensus that the high-school commercial curriculum is not so 
effective as some other curriculums but whether the ability of 
the students in the commercial curriculum is the equal of those 
in other courses is not clear. By and large it does not seem to 
matter greatly what subjects an entrant studies from among the 
current offerings of the high schools. 

The knowledge concept does not belittle study skills; it 
assumes them. Granting that if one has passed a course he must 
have acquired the necessary skills of mastery, it is not necessary 
to examine his skills. Particularly is this the case when the 
subjects he studies in high school are much the same as those 
in college—just more social science, more physical science, or 
more languages. The high-school skills will carry over into 
college. 

The fallacy of this position lies in the fact that many stu- 
dents who pass courses in high school do not always have 
excellent study skills. They have some skill, enough to satisfy 
the high-school official who gives his seal of approval by passing 
them; but they do not have the skills sufficiently well in hand 
to meet the stiffer conditions and faster pace of college learning. 
Then they get into trouble. 
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In the judgment of many people a student is likely to suc- 
ceed in college if he reads well and writes correctly; his knowl- 
edge can be taken for granted except in occasional cases. If he 
completes any standard high-school curriculum and possesses 
these two batteries of skills to a competent degree, he will 
succeed in college. 

It is our conviction that high-school teachers should identify 
certain study skills for the prospective college entrant. In col- 
lege he will have to read extensively; consequently his reading 
rate and comprehension level should be definitely tested. Be- 
cause references are widely used in college, the entrant’s ability 
to skim and select materials should be clearly appraised by the 
student and his teachers. Because writing is a major college 
activity—papers, themes, examinations—the entrant’s skills in 
written work should be known. His ability to spell, to organize, 
to write a grammatical sentence should be evaluated. 

Even if this line of reasoning is not correct, it is still a fact 
that many of the sad failures among college Freshmen can be 
averted by vigorous measures in the high school. Remedial 
courses in college have saved some Freshmen after they are on 
the spot. Every high-school Junior who is expecting to enter 
college should be given skill tests in reading, writing, and alge- 
bra (for science curriculums). If he is not facile in the use of 
these skills, he should then be put through intensive class 
coaching until he has reached the appropriate level. If he does 
not gain sufficient skill, he should be advised against entering 
college. Another unit of knowledge is no effective substitute. 

The practice materials for such remedial work in high school 
in spelling, reading, and writing are available and in use. A 
number of high schools are caring for the problem. A skills 
cleanup for college entrants should be established in every high 
school that sends students to college. Wwe 
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Books to Read 


LinpLey, Betry, anD LinpLEy, Ernest K. A New Deal for Youth. New 
York: Viking Press, 1938. xvi-+-315 pp. 

With a suitcase in one hand and a typewriter in the other, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindley set out to see the National Youth Administration in action. In three 
months they saw as many projects as possible, talked with NYA youth them- 
selves, met NYA personnel, visited junior employment services, got the reac- 
tion of local people to the program, and talked with employers who have 
ex-N YA boys and girls on their payrolls at the present time. Pictures included 
in the text give a glimpse of the broad scope of the program. Previously, the 
authors had pored over reports from all over the United States about the high- 
school and college youth earning from $6 to $40 per month and the youth 
from relief families earning $10 to $25 per month by part-time work. It was 
evident that the aids to youth during the first two years of the relief adminis- 
tration were inadequate for the unemployed youth between sixteen and 
twenty-four who numbered one-third of all unemployed in the United 
States. Finally in June, 1935, the President set aside fifty million dollars from 
work relief to establish the NYA. The program includes: the college-aid plan 
inherited from the FERA; part-time work for out-of-school and out-of-work 
youth in relief families; related training and the encouragement of construc- 
tive leisure-time activity for these youth; vocational guidance and placement 
for all unemployed youth and the resident program. The entire program has 
flourished with scanty national publicity and thus this study is of special signifi- 
cance. The book brings home the broad aspects of the youth problem: there 
are not enough jobs for the youth who need and want them; our national edu- 
cational system affords decidedly unequal opportunities; there is a gap in years 
between the time a youth leaves school and the time he finds a job. The NYA 
was created to find a partial solution to these shortcomings in our society. The 
chapter on a new democracy in education is especially revealing. 

Exstz V. JonEs 
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Conrrey, Burton. Sensory Training for Catholic Schools. Manchester, New 
Hampshire: Magnificat Press, 1938. 386 pp. 
This textbook for teacher education in Catholic schools may prove of 
value more because of the wealth of suggestions, bibliographies, and references 
given than because of careful, logical planning and writing. Numerous teach- 


ing suggestions are given, many of them excellent. — 


VALENTINE, WiLtarp L. Experimental Foundations of General Psychology. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. xvii+-377 pp. 
This book is designed as a supplementary textbook for beginning students 

in psychology, but it should prove interesting to any reader who wishes a rapid 
survey of the application of the scientific method to the problems of human 
conduct. No attempt is made to give a complete exposition of systematic psy- 
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chology. Rather, the author clearly states specific problems in several fields, 
then describes the methods that have been used in the attack upon these prob- 
lems. The first two chapters present several rather widely held beliefs, such as 
the training effects of Latin and mathematics, rod divining, the effect of the 
color red on cattle, and blond and brunet traits. The nature of the experiments 
which have been set up to test these beliefs is described. Then follow chap- 
ters on inheritance, maturation, and physiological conditions. The experiments 
selected make use of both animals and human subjects. The remaining chapters 
deal with motivation, emotion, resolution of conflicts, learning, intelligence, 
and special aptitudes. Perhaps the best feature of the book, aside from the 
aur.ior’s easy style, is his emphasis upon the evaluation of the experiments 
described. He is not attempting to build up a case for the already accumulated 
results of the psychologists. He is attempting to lead the student to examine 
critically his own beliefs and the descriptions of human conduct which he 
reads, whether written by a careless reporter or by a scientist. 
F. C. Docxeray 


Dixon, RussELL A., AND EBERHART, E. Kincman. Economics and Cultural 

Change. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. xi-+-550 pp. 

This work is an addition to a growing list of books designed to integrate 

the materials of the social sciences for beginning college students. Its theme is 

“cultural change as wrought by economic forces.” Its scope in time is from 
the earliest human prehistory to the present. 

Such a task is Herculean, especially when it is attempted in one volume. 
The evident burden of it has forced the authors to a linear interpretation of 
history which, at times, seems artificial and strained. It has also led them to 
emphasize the classification of the component parts of successive economies. 
The result is that they often seem to be dealing with the carefully labeled 
specimens of a historical museum, rather than with the cultural organizations 
and problems of people who were once really alive. A further result of this 
method of treatment is that they do not get at the still obscure fundamentals of 
economic and cultural change. 

On the other hand, if these features of the book are not deemed seriously 
objectionable, it certainly is remarkably complete for a work of five hundred 
odd pages. The educational need which it is designed to meet is a real one, 
and the authors have contributed greatly to its satisfaction if they have not 
met it completely. There are study questions and a bibliography at the end 


of each chapter. R. D. Patron 


ExaMINER, CoLLEGE oF EpucaTion, WayNE University. Selective Admis- 
sion of Prospective Teachers. Detroit, Michigan: Wayne University, 1939. 
157 pp. (Research Studies in Selective Admission and Placement, College 
of Education, Wayne University, No. 1) 

This work is one of great interest, particularly to persons concerned with 
standards of admission to teachers’ colleges. By implication it is helpful also 
with reference to standards of advancement. It is the first of a series of studies 
of the results of application of a quite comprehensive set of admission standards 
at the College of Education, Wayne University. 

All forms and instruments employed are described and samples of most 
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of them are given. Those classified as objective have to do with scholarship, 
health, hearing, speech, intelligence, personality, handwriting, spelling, arith- 
metic, use of English, and knowledge of current affairs. Subjective ratings of 
six different types also are included. The results of the process of admission 
are set forth in statistical form, duly elaborated and interpreted, showing the 
distributions of applicants admitted unconditionally, admitted conditionally, 
and not admitted. Presumably we shall have in later reports information as 


the success of students in their college work. 
7 8 F. C. LanpsttTEL 


Greuticu, W. W.; Day, H. G.; Lacuman, S. E.; Wotre, J. B.; anp 
SHUTTLEWoRTH, F. K. A Handbook of Methods for the Study of Ado- 
lescent Children. Washington, D. C.: National Research Council, 1938. 
xvii+460 pp. (Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. III, No. 2, Serial No. 15) 

As the title indicates, this monograph represents a handbook compilation 
of specific techniques for measuring different aspects of growth during ado- 
lescence, and in most cases these means are also suitable for both before and 
after the adolescent period. The discussion includes background for interpre- 
tation, a description of the various instruments, and bibliographical references. 
The following list of fields give the scope of the volume: anatomical aspects 
(anthropometry, skeletal development, skin, genital changes), biochemical and 
physiological aspects (skin, blood, respiration, digestive organs, urine and 
feces), medical and clinical aspects (skin, dentition, circulation, posture, phys- 
ical fitness), psychological aspects (skin behavior, sensory phenomena, motor 
performance, perception and imagination, intelligence, educational achieve- 
ment, special abilities, sexual behavior, personal and social reactions), and 
problems not involving direct measurement of children. 

Many may believe that the volume has underemphasized the importance 
of regular psychological testing in such a total program—the authors them- 
selves recognize that certain areas are inadequately handled, but people who 
are interested in measurement techniques with adolescents will find much 
source material in this monograph that will be of value to them. 

F. P. RoBinson 


Hoimes, Luu. A History of the Position of Dean of Women in a Selected 
Group of Co-educational Colleges and Universities in the United States. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. vi-+-141 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
767) 

This historical study outlines the activities and responsibilities of the 
position of the dean of women as it has developed through the years. Because 
the position of the dean of women is believed to have been created in an 
effort to answer campus needs resulting from the introduction of coeducation 
in higher educational institutions, the author approaches her task through an 
analysis of these particular outstanding problems. Pertinent facts were obtained 
from early college and university histories, early records of trustees’ and regents’ 
meetings, biographies of early educators, deans’ reports, presidents’ reports, 
and catalogues from the institutions selected for the study. 

The general problems which have become associated with the office of the 
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dean of women, each of which is discussed in detail in a separate chapter, are: 
the housing of women students, health of women students, supervision of stu- 
dent social life, and vocational guidance. Throughout the evolution of coedu- 
cation the social problem is described as having loomed largest. An additional 
major concern of many institutions with their initial enrollment of women 
focused upon curricular revision. Discussion of these important problems 
indicates the duties and responsibilities of the office of the dean of women 
and suggests the relationship of the office to those particular responsibilities, 

This publication is a contribution to the literature of higher education, 
Moreover, it should be particularly enlightening to students of personnel work, 
as it gives a clear picture of the evolution of an office which has been unusually 


significant in that field. — 


Ler, ALFRED McCuunc, anp Leg, ExizaBETH Brant, editors. The Fine 
Art of Propaganda. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939. 
xi-+-140 pp. 

The strength of a democracy depends upon the intelligence and alertness 
of its citizenry or, as Alexander Hamilton once put it when discussing freedom 
of the press, “Whatever fine declarations may be inserted in any constitution 
respecting it, must altogether depend on public opinion, and on the general 
spirit of the people and of the government.” ‘Today in a world of unusually 
facile instruments of communication propaganda faces us at every turn. This 
publication of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis gives guidance and assist- 
ance in evaluating a series of addresses by Reverend Charles F. Coughlin of 
Detroit. This scholarly analysis by Alfred and Elizabeth Lee should be helpful 
to the average man or the student who is trying to find out what he can and 


cannot believe in today’s welter of propagandas. —_—e 


ELLENwoop, James Ler. T'here’s No Place Like Home. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. xii-+-234 pp. 

This is an empirical book on parent education. It is written in an unusu- 

ally interesting style by a father whé describes in more or less fictional form 

how the problems of parents in dealing with their children have been met 


in one particular family. W. W. Caneel 


McFaruanp, Marcaret B. Relationships between Young Sisters as Revealed 
in Their Overt Responses. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. xi-+-230 pp. (Child Development Monographs, No. 23) 

This study is an attempt “to gain an understanding of the relationships 
between young sisters through a study of their responses to one another, the 
degree of variability in these responses, and the circumstances under which the 
variation takes place.” There were observations on 22 sister pairs with age dif- 
ferences ranging from one year one month to three years seven months. Obser- 
vations were recorded in the home situation as well as in the nursery school, 
with controlled-play materials as well as in a free-play period. Limited time 
samplings were used. Analyses are presented for social interaction between the 
two sisters for time spent in imaginative play, physical play, co-operative 
activity, sharing, and conflict. Categories for further analysis included direc- 
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tion, submission, resistance, imitation, rivalry, sympathy, protection, helping, 
giving and lending, and affection. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the observed time was spent in social inter- 
action between the sister pairs. Detailed analyses are presented for each of the 
types of social response. Although the author concludes that the relationships 
between two sisters are of an extremely varied nature and depend upon many 
factors such as time of day, physical condition, and the child’s immediate aim, 
she points out the following general tendencies: “Older sisters tended to direct 
their younger sisters more than their younger sisters directed them.” The 
same was true with regard to protecting, offering sympathy, and rivalry. 
Younger sisters showed more frequent tendency to submission and imitative 
behavior. 

Because of the complex nature of human behavior, relationships between 
human beings also become complex and unpredictable. Studies of this kind 
help us toward a better understanding of relationships between children. 
Amalie K. NELson 


MENEFEE, LouisE ARNOLD, AND CHAMBERS, M. M. American Youth: an 
Annotated Bibliography. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938. xli-+-492 pp. 

The volume contains detailed annotations on twenty-five articles on 
books in youth literature, some 90 per cent of which have been published since 
1930. References can be found, for example, to such varied activities as work 
camps in Germany, leisure activities of rural youth, how a community youth 
survey is made, prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, youth drug 


addiction, and so on. This is an extremely useful volume. — 





RoEMER, JosEPH, AND Hoover, Ouiver. The Dean of Boys in High School. 
New York: American Book Company, 1939. vii-++-94 pp. 
A growing number of high-school teachers within recent years have had 
added to their duties responsibility for counseling boys. The title “Dean of 
Boys” has been rather widely accepted as suitable for such persons, and this 
little volume is a study of their status, functions, and relationships. 

The authors are convinced that the position is becoming well established, 
but not clearly defined either as to title or duties with a “tendency to empha- 
size the administrative functions of the office at the expense of the guidance 
function.” 

This study does not claim to be all-inclusive, but it seemed hardly neces- 
sary to devote eight pages of it to listing the names of “high school officials 
who aided in this study.” As a fact-finding study it is well done. 

Joseru A. Park 





Moore, Ernest Carrotit. The Story of Instruction: the Church, the 
Renaissances, and the Reformations. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1938. ix-+575 pp. 

This volume, the second of a generously planned history of education, 
treats the rise of Christianity, the monasteries, Charlemagne, the Moslems, the 
medieval universities, the Renaissances of the fourteenth and later centuries, 
the Reformation, and the Counter Reformation. The author considers the 
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history of education to be the story of great men, great thoughts, and great 
institutions. He proceeds, as in the former volume, by incorporating large 
sections from the sources in his text; and it seems that he succeeds, better in 
this volume than in the preceding one, in blending them with the text itself. 
The style is simple, clear, and engaging; and the treatment of the story fre- 
quently reveals the writer’s philosophy of life and education. Of the great 
characters, Charles the Great, Alcuin, Abelard, Petrarch, Guarino, and Loyola 
seem to stand out most clearly; of the great ideas, monasticism, scholasticism, 
and humanism are treated most fully but without overemphasizing technical 
distinctions; and of the great institutions, the medieval universities, the Italian 
court schools, and the schools of the Jesuits stand out most clearly. 

We hope for further volumes of this work. Meanwhile, these two will 
be valuable to students of history and education and to the general reader. 


H. G. Goon 


Sexton, R. W. Schools: Contemporary American Architecture. New York: 
Architectural Book Publishing Company, 1939. 96 pp. 

This publication is divided into two parts. In the first part trends in 
American school architecture are discussed, while in the second part pictures 
and floor plans of 28 public schools which embody various features of the 
current trends in schoolhouse planning are shown. Among the trends which 
the author points out in the first section is radio installation; the planning of 
schools for community use; the grouping of similar types of activities into 
units such as classrooms, laboratories, and workshops; the segregating of audi- 
torium-gymnasium for community use; the variation in size of classrooms 
according to the type of instruction offered; the emphasis on lighting, both 
natural and artificial; the emphasis on adequate play space; the planning of 
buildings so that additions might be made; and the acoustical treatment in 
various types of special rooms. Also he points out the improvement which has 
taken place in construction materials. 

The second part, as already noted, gives pictures and floor plans of 17 
high schools located in fourteen states, and 11 elementary schools located in 
seven different states. These plans embody more or less the current trends in 
schoolhouse planning. To persons interested in the field of schoolhouse 
planning, this publication will be of particular interest. TC. Hoty 


WestFa.1, Byron Ler. Educational Opportunities in Missouri High Schools, 
Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri, 1937. x-+190 pp. 

This book is a Doctor’s dissertation produced at the University of Mis- 
souri, and the problem pursued is that of showing the relative measure of 
educational opportunity offered in small and large high schools. 

The case method is employed in the study rather than the more common 
statistical method. Eighteen selected schools were investigated, widely distrib- 
uted over the state of Missouri and ranging in size from 30 to 2,812 pupils. 
Reports made by the schools on the form used by the North Central Associa- 
tion supplied the basic information, which was verified and extended by 
personal visitation. 

The outstanding general conclusion, well supported by the evidence 
adduced, is stated thus: “ . . . In comparison with larger schools the high 
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schools of 100 or fewer pupils are severely handicapped with respect to their 
environmental resources, their physical plants, their administrative, super- 
visory, and instructional staffs, their curricular and extra-curricular offerings, 
including their programs for health and guidance.” 


F. C. LanpsiTTEL 





GarpinErR, H. M.; Metcatr, RutuH Cyark; ano BEEBE-CENTER, JoHN G. 
Feeling and Emotion: a History of Theories. New York: American Book 
Company, 1937. xili+-445 pp. 

For those who are interested in the history of philosophy or psychology, 
this book should prove of great value. Most histories in this field are necessarily 
limited to general principles. Here is a treatise which is devoted exclusively 
to the application of systems of philosophy, to the problem of feeling. Mr. 
Gardiner during his forty years of teaching at Smith College was primarily 
interested in this subject. After his retirement he was able to prepare the first 
eight chapters, beginning with Heraclitus and continuing into the eighteenth 
century. His pupil, Miss Metcalf, has been responsible for completing the 
eighteenth century, and Mr. Beebe-Center has written the last two chapters 
dealing with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The junior authors are 
to be congratulated for their success in continuing the master’s style and pur- 
pose to the end of the book. As the title implies, this is a study of developing 
theories. Experimental data are at no time discussed and evaluated. The 
increasing influence of scientific investigations is made evident, however, by 
frequent references to discoveries in anatomy, physiology, and psychology. The 
text is completely annotated and a bibliography of twenty-three pages follows. 
F. C. DockERay 


Ety, Mary L. Way Forums? New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1937. viii-+220 pp. 

Two opposing views have been expressed concerning the value of public 
forums in this country. According to the one view, forums should “stimulate 
further study and investigation, develop critical attitudes, promote tolerance 
and open-mindedness, and train in logical thinking.” According to the other 
view, forums accomplish nothing more than to demonstrate the human propen- 
sity to talk for talk’s sake. 

It was for the purpose of determining which of these two views is more 
nearly correct that the author of this book spent three months making a per- 
sonal observation of the work of forums in various parts of the United States. 
Her study includes forums of many different kinds and purposes. 

She finds that forums are on the whole well managed by chairmen who 
endeavor seriously to meet the needs of the audiences which they serve. She 
finds that although good forum leaders and speakers are difficult to secure, 
few of the forums visited were addressed by speakers who were not well pre- 
pared for the task assigned to them. She finds, on the other hand, that while 
discussion is everywhere in evidence, there is comparatively little discussion 
which can be described as group thinking; most of it is of the question-and- 
answer variety. The forums are likewise somewhat disappointing in their 
failure to stimulate successful follow-up discussions in small groups. Some 
success is to be noted in connection with the stimulation of serious reading, 
though the results are not exactly gratifying. The author believes, however, 
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that in so far as the forums give the busy adult the opportunity to get informa- 
tion quickly and accurately, they will prove to be of service. 

There is one phase of the forum movement about which the author of 
this book seems to be enthusiastic. She believes that forums are universally 
attempting to exemplify democracy. Any failure in this regard, she says, is 
due to the limitations of human capacity; it is not due to lack of purpose. 

Jesse J. Pucu 
Zanesville, Ohio 


WoELLNER, Rosert C., anv Woop, M. Auritia. “Requirements for Certi- 
fication of Teachers and Administrators.” Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. (Mimeographed) 

Brief summaries of the requirements for certification in elementary and 
secondary schools and in junior colleges are presented for each of the 48 states 
as well as for the regional accrediting associations. These summaries have 
been approved by authorities in each state. A page is given to sources of 
information regarding teacher applications in the United States possessions, 

A copy of this book, issued annually, is essential as a handbook for people 
engaged in teacher placement, in guidance of prospective teachers, or in the 


administration of teachers’ colleges. 
8 Earx W. ANDERSON 


GoopieR, Fioyp T., anp MiLier, Wituiam A. Administration of Village 
Schools. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Company, 1938. xiv-+ 
336 pp. 

In 1930, of the 123,580 villages and cities in the United States, 120,101, 
or 97 per cent of the total number, had populations twenty-five hundred or 
less. Of these, 115,394 had populations of less than one thousand. A large 
proportion, therefore, of administrative school units are in the village classi- 
fication. As the author points out in his Introduction, most of the textbooks 
in the field of school administration have been written from the standpoint 
of a large city school system. Because of the situation just described, the need 
for specific and clear-cut analyses of the problems of administering village 
school systems, such as are presented in this publication, is evident. As an 
example of the content of this book, take Chap. 1 which deals with community 
contacts. In that chapter are discussed such problems as choosing a home, 
choice of friends, church and lodge relationships, identification with the com- 
munity business relationships, and other similar problems of significance to the 
school superintendent in a small community. 

Other topics similarly treated are the following: the superintendent and 
the board of education, the administration and supervision of the schools, 
selection and retention of teachers, curriculum, physical plant, pupil guidance, 
mental health, provisions for individual differences, and interpreting the school 
to the public. These problems, of course, are all present in large city systems, 
but the difference is that in those situations, the superintendent delegates 
responsibility for these problems to his assistants. In the small community, 
however, the superintendent must have knowledge of each of these problems. 
In supplying that knowledge in usable form, this book will be found most 
helpful to school administrators in the more than 120,000 communities with 
populations of less than twenty-five hundred. TC. Hoty 
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Lunp, Freperick H. Emotions. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1939. 
xili+305 pp. 

The various interpretations of emotions are reviewed from the mentalists 
through the objective treatments of the behaviorist. These attitudes toward 
emotion are not as sharply separated as the impression left by the book. The 
writer, however, takes a middle position in his definition—“emotion might be 
defined as a strongly affective state involving diffuse somatic reactions and 
rather widespread, centrally aroused, visceral changes.” Emotions are more or 
less uniform and consistent due to heredity and training. 

The most characteristic bodily activities involved under emotional con- 
ditions are the visceral changes induced by the autonomic nervous system 
whether excitation or inhibition, adrenalin with all of its ramifications in 
relation to emotions, respiratory, circulatory, digestive, metabolic, facial 
changes, and galvanic skin changes. With respect to the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem, again the author takes the middle road; that is, that emotion is neither a 
thalamo-cortical nor a visceral—thalamo-cortical process. Many factors other 
than emotion influence these various organic activities, such as muscular activ- 
ity, blood composition, and temperature influence respiration. The develop- 
ment and control of emotions are due to maturation and learning. In the latter 
there has to be some sort of motivation. Furthermore, there is the closest 
relationship between conditions identified with motivation and emotions. 

Sopuie RocErs 


PickETT, Hare. Proofs and Solutions of Exercises Used in Plane Geometry 
Tests. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 103 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
747) 

Within recent years considerable attention has been given to the selection 
of what might be called the “essential” theorems of plane geometry. Mr. 
Pickett has studied this problem with great thoroughness and his “revised list 
of theorems” is derived from a most careful analysis of the geometry examina- 
tions given by certain public and state examining bodies during the period 
from 1923 to 1935 inclusive. He solved the 3,002 questions given in these 
examinations and analyzed the solutions to discover the basic theorems, con- 
structions, postulates, axioms, and definitions, as well as the algebraic tech- 
niques and methods of proof used. 

The frequency of these theorems was then studied and a percentile 
rating was developed. Of the 125 theorems, for example, which the author 
considers “basic” 71 fall between the o—10 percentiles while only 4 fall 
between the 80-100 percentiles. Accepting the utility of these theorems in 
solving the problems of the given examinations as one criterion of reliability 
the author accepts the proposition that “theorems known to have a greater 
utility should receive greater emphasis.” For the purpose of establishing his 
“revised list of theorems” he adds to this criterion of utility two other criteria 
which are: relative importance as indicated by lists of theorems in recognized 
syllabi, and persistence in representative texts. On applying these criteria he 
recommends a “revised list of theorems” consisting of 58 propositions. These 
theorems together with 18 constructions and the necessary postulates, axioms, 
and definitions are considered as basic to the study of demonstrative geometry. 
Haroip Fawcetr 
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Leadership and Points of View 
[Continued from page 98 | 

responsibility for pre-planning the solution, for the work of the 
whole committee, for placing “the world on his back,” the train- 
ing is going in the wrong direction. The development of forty 
such leaders in her class every year is not a contribution to 
democratic living. The training for democratic leadership must 
take place in the group situation. Taking the individual out 
of the situation, placing him in front, thinking of him as the 
responsible person, are all ways of defeating the end in view, 
The rewarding of group participation and group interaction, 
participating herself in the solution of common problems, 
reorganizing the curriculum in ways which still allow these 
problems to come up for discussion, having faith in the con- 
clusions which evolve from this process—these are ways of 
encouraging the practice of democratic leadership. 

[Vol. XIX, No.4] 


Some Further Evaluations of a 
Field-Study Experience 


[Continued from page 104} 


cent decrease in his liberalism toward government ownership 
and regulation and an 18-per cent increase in his uncertainty in 
this area of thinking. Accompanying this shift in his thinking 
about government ownership from liberalism to uncertainty 
was a surprising slump in his consistency, from 78 per cent to 
46 per cent, a loss of 32 percentage points in the clarity of his 
thinking about government control. Before he left on the trip 
this boy was the most consistent social thinker in his group (81 
per cent on the average), but after his return he was surpassed 
in consistency by three members of his group. It would be 
interesting to know if his reactions to the housing projects as 
recorded here were in any way responsible for his attitude shifts. 

The other eleven students who composed the travel-study 
group likewise reveal individualistic patterns of change, no two 
of them illustrating the same change. Some became more lib- 
eral, others became more conservative, while others became 
more uncertain or more consistent. [Vol. XIX, No. 4] 
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' HE Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, prepared under 
y <i. direction of E. B. Greene, is designed to test the vo- 
. cabulary of high-school and college students in eight fields of 
. information.’ These fields are human relations, commerce, gov- 
. ernment, physical sciences, biological science, mathematics, fine 
r arts, and sports. Each part consists of thirty items arranged in 
" ten levels of difficulty. Each item consists of a definition or 
"y description and four words or phrases, only one of which is 
5) completely and accurately defined or described. The authors 
. expect the test to provide evidence about: how growth and 
retention of specific information is connected with training and 
' interest, what vocabularies are essential to certain vocations, 
a what is the importance of vocabulary in reading, what is the 
importance in vocabulary in educational and vocational plan- 
ning, and which terms are important tools for thinking. 

It would seem to the reviewer that such comprehensive and 
diverse purposes cannot adequately be served by this single 
test. The authors present little or no evidence to show that it 
has been used or is valid for serving any of these purposes. 
Further experimentation and application are needed to provide 

Lip answers for these questions. The test does provide some new 
in and challenging possibilities in vocabulary analysis, but the 
ng | users of this test must finally determine for what purposes it is 
ity | valuable and practical. 

to 

his aa Rinsland-Beck Natural Tests of English Usage, de- 
rip vised by Henry D. Rinsland and Roland L. Beck, are 
g1 | divided into three tests. Test I, on mechanics, covers capitali- 
sed | zation, apostrophe, and punctuation. Test II, on grammar, 
be | covers usage of adjectives, adverbs, verbs, nouns, pronouns, 
;as | Prepositions, and conjunctions. Test III, on rhetoric, covers 
fts, | Sentences with meaning not clear, paragraph, sentence structure, 
udy | careless omissions, and repetitions.’ In techniques these tests 
two | are constructed so that the methods or items used are comple- 
lib- *Forms Am. and Bm., High Schools and College. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New 
sme York: World Book Company. 





*Forms A and B, Grades IX to XII and College. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company. 
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tion questions and controlled essay questions. The completion 
questions offer the usual difficulties of scoring which include, 
among other things, variable standards of scoring among teach- 
ers and variable interpretations of students’ responses. To 
measure certain aspects of English usage controlled essay ques- 
tions are used. If essay questions are included in the test, it 
would seem wise to summarize the guiding principles and find- 
ings of Stalnaker and others on how to achieve more reliable 
reading and grading of responses to such essay questions. The 
authors of this test do not provide such information or guidance 
in the manual for test scorers and, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, have weakened thereby the reliability and validity 
of certain parts of their test. 

The publishers claim that the tests are diagnostic, and the 
authors report that these tests can be used for diagnostic 
purposes because the total test score has a high coefficient of 
reliability. An essential condition for reliable diagnosis, how- 
ever, is that the parts of the test used for diagnosis should meet 
reliability standards which cannot be inferred or borrowed 
from the reliability of a total test score. The authors of this test 
seem to have hold of a valuable idea which needs to be refined 
and improved, if the tests are to be made sufficiently practical 
and economical in scoring so that they will be used widely 


among high schools and colleges. J. Wayne WricHTsTONE 


Ks in the college or the university a student’s reading 
ability may be incapable of carrying the weight put upon 
it. Correctness of interpretation and speed are essential if one 
is to cover the long assignments given by the instructors. Many 
institutions of higher learning are so conscious of such difficul- 
ties that some effort is being made to help the students remedy 
their handicaps. 

Miss Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was one of the first to prepare materials to be used for such 
purposes at the college level. Now she has devised a pamphlet 
called the “Examiner’s Reading Diagnostic Record for High 
School and College Students” with a manual describing its use. 

The unusual attribute of this diagnostic record is the part 
played by an oral-reading test. In the reviewer’s opinion the 
quickest and surest way to detect a student’s reading difficulties 
is for a discriminating listener to hear him read aloud. 
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